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FOREWORD 


The  Gulf  War  was  underwritten  by  logistics.  Building  the  Southwest  Asia  theater 
infrastructure,  deploying  U.S.  forces,  sustaining  the  campaign  and  bringing  the  forces  and 
their  materiel  back  home  were  major  accomplishments.  Key  to  Operations  Desen  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  was  the  close  coordination  between  the  logistical  and  operational 
commands  and  the  commanders’  understanding  that  logistics  must  dovetail  with  the 
mission  and  concept  of  operations  of  the  projected  force. 

Addressing  the  fundamentals  of  the  operational  art,  LTG  William  G.  ("Gus") 
Pagonis,  the  theater  logistical  commander  in  the  Gulf  War,  and  his  logistics  plans  chief. 
Colonel  Michael  Krause,  show  how  and  why  logistics  must  be  pan  and  parcel  of  the 
operational  concept  The  theater  mission,  concept  of  operations  and  scheme  of  maneuver 
are  examined  to  bring  out  the  criticality  of  logistics  in  effecting  surjvise  and  deception. 
Concluding  with  a  series  of  observations  on  the  logistical  operations  of  the  war,  the  authors 
make  it  clear  that  operational  logistics  will  be  critical  in  future  power  projections  of  U.S. 
forces. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  paper  serves  notice  that  the  study  of  the  (q)erational  art  must 
encompass  an  appreciatitm  (^rational  logistics  on  a  par  with  that  usually  accorded  the 
operations  of  combat  formations. 
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ETHIOPIA 


OreRATION AL  LOGtSTlCS  AND  THE  GULF  WAR 


Introduction 

InJanuary  1991,  one  of  the  mostsuccessfiiJ  wars  inAmerica’shistotycoinmeoced. 
Logisticians  overcame  in  an  extraordinary  way  what  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
the  theater  commander,  called  a  “daunting  task.”  Logistics  did  three  things:  built  the 
theater  infrastructure,  sustained  a  victorious  military  campaign,  and  closed  out  the  theater 
of  war  by  bringing  personnel  and  materiel  home.  The  discussion  that  follows  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  Desert  Storm  campaigiL  Therefore, 
details  of  tactical  (^rations  are  omitted. 

At  the  start  of  the  war.  General  Colin  PoweU,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
spoke  in  single  terms:  “We  are  going  to  cut  it  off  and  kill  it”  Put  into  a  military  context 
he  revealed  the  operational  concept  for  the  tqx:oming  campaign. 

This  pa^r  provides  a  framework  fcx^  discussing  the  rote  of  operational  logistics  in 
the  ground  phase  of  the  Gulf  War.  It  addresses  tte  essential  logistical  differences  between 
forward-deployed  forces  and  power-projection  forces;  the  elements  of  operational  an  as 
the  connector  between  strategy  and  tactics;  and  logistics  in  an  operational  setting  in 
Southwest  Asia.  The  conclusions  suggest  ccmsiderations  of  operatiotud  logistics  which 
will  be  important  in  future  deployments.  Indirectly,  closer  mtegration  of  logistics  into 
campaign  planrung,  particularly  the  concepts  of  q)eniti(ms,  maneuver  and  reserves,  is 
suggested. 


The  Finaiiieworfc  of  Operatkiiial  Art 

During  the  last  decade  or  so,  the  United  States  Army  has  rediscovered  operational 
art  In  this  period,  major  doctrinal  changes  have  been  introduced,  debated  and  reftnmui- 
lated.  Thoe  has  been  a  renaissance  of  thinking  about  the  operational  level  of  war  and 
opoatiooal  art 

Operational  art  is  (tiffercnt  from  strategy  and  tactics.  Itholdstoadifferaitlogic. 
The  porqt^ve  of  r^toatumal  art  is  different  as  well  Qpoatioial  art  is  die  ccmnecticm 
between  the  aims  ai  strategy  and  tactics.  Strategy  involves  the  concfaict  trf  wvfue  to 
aocomitiish  poiitacal  and  mSiiary  aims.  While  tactics  involves  die  conduct  of  battle  lo 
overcome  imd  destroy  the  wiemy,  (ycratiroal  an  contributes  to  the  conduct  of  strategy 
by  the  aduevemeat  of  niiHtaiy  objectives.  itd^fenfeatnssral^bynothavingapoliticBl 
objective. 

In  the  19th  century,  Gennan  Ftekl  Marshal  Hefamdi  von  Molds  b^an  to 
(fifferemiaieaDioognBlitarysttiMegy.aiientkmaodt^^  Herect^daddiatdialegy 
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in  war  is  inherently  linked  with  the  attainment  of  the  political  objective,  and  that  operational 
art  defines  military  objectives  which  underpin  the  political  objectives.  His  conduct  of 
operations  —  his  practice  of  the  operational  art  —  has  been  studied  ever  since.  German 
usage  and  practice  led  to  Russian-Soviet  adoption  of  the  operational  an  concept  in  the  20th 
century.  Rediscovery  of  the  importance  of  the  operational  art  for  American  and  allied 
forces  is  a  consequence  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  dimensions  of  war  chan^  among  strategy,  operations  and  tactics.  The 
strategist  aims  at  the  enemy’s  center  of  gravity,  be  it  a  nation’s  will,  the  delicate  seam  of 
an  alliance  or  key  resources .  The  operational  center  of  gravity  is  the  mass  of  enemy  military 
force  and  its  comntand,  control  and  communications. 

At  the  tactical  level,  the  tactician  has  a  more  limited  perspective.  Tactical 
conmianders  are  ctmcemed  with  how  to  fight;  operatitmal  contmanders  define  where  and 
when  to  fight;  and  strategic  commaiulers  decide  wheitfr  or  not  to  fight 

In  tactics,  maneuver  and  fires  are  mutually  interdependent  At  the  operational  level, 
maneuver  and  fires  are  used  to  unbalance  the  enemy  and  achieve  momentum  and  tenqx). 

In  tactics,  intelligence  is  concerned  with  capabilities.  At  the  operational  level, 
intelligence  is  concerned  more  with  intentions.  Deception  is  used  by  the  tactical 
commander  to  hide  fences.  In  the  operational  context,  deception  is  used  to  hide  intent  and 
cause  the  enemy  to  reveal  his  intent. 

In  operational  art.  the  use  of  reserves  is  critical,  but  diey  are  not  the  same  lesoves 
—  an  uncmitmitted  ready  fence  —  tfaou^t  of  at  the  tactical  level  Reserves  at  the 
operational  level  should  be  thought  of  as  die  future  use  of  forces  which  may  or  may  not 
be  presently  engaged  Also,  at  the  opo^onal  level  It^istics  may  be  considered  another 
form  of  reserve.  At  die  strategic  level  fence  generation  cqiability  and  logistics  are  dtt 
reserves. 


At  die  tactical  level  logistics  is  used  to  affect  the  battle  in  prt^rns.  However, 
logistics  at  dKc^ientknal  level  is  more  than  sustaining  die  force.  Logusticsispartofthe 
conmiander’sconcqptof  opetadems  and  scheme  of  maneuver.  Logi^ics  adds  synergism 
to  all  of  tte  efements  ci  operational  art  and  he^  underwrite  canqwigns. 

At  the  strate^  level  the  ccnnrnandCT  looks  toward  the  outcwig  of  tancqpaigps  of 
the  war  asm  inwis  of  ^jchicving  policy  (dijectivts.  Ifis  dme  horizoo  is  distartc.  iUtfae 
operatioiud  level  die  commander  also  looks  to  the  futuie;  he  looks  heyood  the  outcome 
ofbatde.  He  is  ctmeemed  with  aevgral  moves  atead,  in  days,  weeks  and  even  months.  The 
tactical  commander  looks  toward  die  outcome  erf  engagements  and  battles  in  hours. 

The  strategist  forimdates  arms  and  genetares  capabilities;  the  qperatkmal  com- 
BMadw  seeks  uai^  of  rffait  over  taaaa;  fee  tactical  cosCTwnder  orders  gnmedfateacd 

a—  _ _ 1 _ _1 _  ••  *  •*«  * 
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As  the  (ffevious  discussioa  points  out,  cyetational  art  is  con^tosed  different 
perspectives.  The  elements  of  operational  art — which  arc  essential  to  its  understanding 
—  are  outlined  below.  This  framework  is  used  in  turn  to  measure  operational  logistics  in 
the  Gulf  War. 

Theater  Setting:  The  strategic  view  of  a  theater  of  war  holds  to  the  political  and 
military  objectives  to  be  realized.  The  strategist  sees  the  theater  as  a  whole.  He 
views  the  nature  of  its  geography  aiKl  the  geimal  nature  of  military  forces  in  the 
theater.  The  operational  commander  holds  to  a  different  view;  te  has  to  realize 
cmain  military  objectives.  These  objectives  concern  the  cr^nbilities  of  the  opposing 
military  force,  particularly  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  opposing  force,  or  its  mass. 
The  operational  commander  also  looks  to  the  geography  of  the  theater  in  determin¬ 
ing  broad  plans  of  action  which  will  facilitate  his  concept  of  operatims. 

Objectives:  Policydominatesthecaiductof  warfare.  Prussian  general  and  military 
strategist  Carl  von  Qausewitz  reraiiais  us:  **Waifare  is  the  continuation  of  politics 
by  other  means.**  A  nation- state  *s  reason  fw  going  to  war  has  a  political  and  military 
objective.  The  definition  of  ruuional  and  political  objectives  and  the  determination 
of  tile  means  to  achieve  them  is  strategy.  The  translation  of  military  and  political 
objectives  into  military  objectives  in  a  theater  of  war  is  operational  art 

Concept  ai  Operatioas:  What  makes  for  a  successful  campaign?  How  does  a 
commander  integrate  and  synchronize  the  divose  forces  under  lus  command  and 
direct  them  to  cany  out  the  mission?  A  commander  titinks  through  the  plan  which 
will  accomplish  the  qieratioiial  objective  and  in  turn  will  realize  the  strategic  goal. 
The  omoqit  oust  convey  his  intent  and  insure  unity  of  effort  The  commander’s 
concept  of  operation  is  the  conqiosta' s  score  used  to  (xchestrate  the  entire  ctmduct 
ofplay.  Above  all,  tile  concept  must  be  based  (m  clear  objectives.  The  commander 
measures  his  vision  within  the  stretched  c^Mcity  of  logistical  operations. 

InteUigeiioe:  tfaealtilitytosee.  lliisisnoconly  wfaatmeetstheeyebutalsotteability 
to  visualize  die  opponoit’s  intern  ^ukI  c^nbility.  The  commander  who.  in  Ais 
contest  of  wills,  thhaks  diroagfa  what  his  o|^)oiiait*s  interests  and  actions  are,  the 
commander  who  does  a  hypothesis  (tf  enany  intentions,  will  be  better  piqnred  to 
accomplidt  his  own  course  of  actioit  A  commander  may  foots  on  answering  these 
queens:  Wterearetheenemy’steaerves?  Whencantteymove?  Doestiie  enemy 
fncecommantfer  have  a  reserve?  tf  not,  is  tine  an  indicaiirm  of  main  effort 
can  realize  die  aetfkn  forces  in  futme  time? 

Dec^ttion:  die  ability  to  fod  and  not  to  be  footed.  Dec^cmisbestwlmitcauaes 
die  ofponent  to  convince  himself  of  the  certaiiity  of  tus  own  actions;  h  is  when 
itcananhimtomafcedioic^  Decqitkm  is  not  merely ‘*0)ver  and  conceahnent** 
Deception  aims  causing  smpriae  creating  anAiguity. 
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Manaiver:  ITus  is  more  than  just  movement  It  is  a  concept  oftiie  integrated  use 
of  various  forces  and  functions  to  urUiinge  the  enemy.  Maneuver  creates  leverage 
which  generates  opportunity.  Concepts  of  operation  translated  into  schemes  of 
maneuver  present  the  opponent  with  difficult  and  unwanted  choices  which  are  key 
in  the  creation  of  leverage.  Maneuver  uses  all  aspects  of  the  ai^lication  of  force  arxi 
involves  the  combination  of  fires,  movement  and  reserves. 

Opcratkmal  Fires:  This  element  involves  the  integrated  application  of  land,  sea 
and  air  firepower  to  attain  an  objective.  But  operational  fires  are  notjust  the  massed 
application  of  artillery  and  air  or  naval  supporting  fires;  rather,  it  is  the  application 
of  fires  on  critical  components  of  the  enemy  which  cause  him  to  quit  This  is  not 
just  “fire  and  movemenr  writ  large;  rather,  it  is  an  understanding  of  the  combination 
of  ^peed  of  movement  with  delivery  of  fires.  The  concentration  of  fires  can  create 
leverage. 

Reserves:  The  strategist  generates  tibem,  the  operational  corrmuuider  creates  them 
dirough  future  capabilities,  and  die  tactical  conmander  has  them  at  the  ready.  In 
each  case,  reserves  are  critical  to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  campaign  and  the 
battle.  Forces  in  reserve  placed  at  the  right  time  and  place,  created  from  extant  or 
generated  forces,  c.Ji  decide  the  outcome  of  a  campaigiL 

Operatkmal  laigistics:  Logistics  imrvkles  the  ability  to  mass  combat  power.  It 
is  a  way  of  structuring  a  battle,  campaign  w  strategic  settiog.  It  is  calculated  to 
create  posabilrt^fOT  future  force  utilizatioiL  Logisticsdeiermineshow.'i^henand 
where  the  force  arrives  in  a  theater;  where  and  wbm  condiat  power  can  be  massed. 
Logistics  underwriin  the  ooncept  of  opentiaiis  and  the  scheme  of  nwKuvemd 
is  the  fulcrum  iqKn  which  leverage  can  be  created. 

Comand:  This  efement  involves  die  methodology  for  the  inte^aed,  ordas- 
trated  and  synduonized  application  of  force.  The  commander  is  a  ctm^oser  and 
conductor,  he  is  a  chess  player — jdayirig  multiple  gaiiies  on  differnitbcwds.  The 
commander  imst  have  vision,  purpose,  balance  mdccaiccntration.  Thecotonmani- 
catioo  of  diecooimuider's  inaeiition  doot^  siin|de,ciiqi,  coornon-serisediiectioQ 
tnaybedielKy  toasoocessfidcan^M^  Commaiidandc^iaatiotttiartbfiagdie 
and  perqjective  ai  theater  wvtee  and  the  txmdoctof  campdgns  tc^etber. 

This  fiamewoifc  qmatiooal  art  can  be  ined  to  meimae  opentiooal  k^istks  in 
tfaeOulfWar.  Tig  nature  erffbroes  to  be  ec^doyedinustate)  be  weighed  in iindrritantBng 
the  role  of  opoationd  logiAiat. 


Logistics  of  Forwanl>I>eployed  and  Powar>Projection  Forces 

Inherent  in  the  difference  between  power-projection  and  forward-deployed  forces 
is  the  maturity  of  the  theater.  In  a  theater  where  forces  are  forward  deployed,  the 
infrastructureofthetheaterisknownandtheiruseiswellplanned  Tte  logistic^  readiness 
of  forward-deployed  forces  enables  those  forces  to  roll  out  of  their  different  bases  and 
deploy  into  combat  Sustairunent  supplks.  reseri^e  stocks  and  spare  sets  of  equipment  are 
preposidoned  with  the  forward-deployed  fcHce.  A  forward-deployed  force  is  familiar  with 
road.  rail,  aerodromes,  ports  and  infrastructure  that  have  been  used  numerous  times  in 
peacetime  rehearsals.  Contracts  for  services  and  supplies  are  established  and  exercised. 
Communications — telephone  and  radio  —  are  well  established,  with  satellite  relay  where 
necessary.  All  aspects  of  the  logistical  movement  of  forces  their  sustainment  and 
control  would  be  known,  rehearsed  and  in  readiness.  Little  would  be  unknown  in  the 
logistkral  worid.  including  that  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true  in  the  power  projection  of  forces.  The  theater  of  war  arul 
theatn’  of  operations  may  have  only  very  recently  entered  the  planning  htwizon.  The 
theater  may  not  have  any  U.S.  forces  near  it  or  on  the  ground.  The  logistical  infrastructure 
— the  ports,  rail.  road,  airports,  telecommunication  system — may  be  known  only  by  study 
conducted  from  afar.  The  plethtxa  of  things  that  go  with  living  in  a  place  where  you  expect 
to  fight  will  sinrqrly  not  be  there.  Everything,  including  fuel,  food,  ammunition,  transpor¬ 
tation.  communications  equipment  and  maps,  has  to  be  brought  with  the  force  being 
projected  into  the  theater.  A  thousand  questions  will  be  left  unanswered.  Will  there  be 
off-lcradingTarTqKatdieaerodmnes?  Wtotypesofcrarresareavailableiniheports?  How 
nruch  water  can  be  provided?  Ate  thoe  military-specification  or  conqralible  fuel  and  oil? 
Whatperaonalhygieae  facilities  are  there?  Qpgi  influx  of  troops — at  surge  rates  of  5.000 
aday — be  accommodated?  Where  wiO  soldiers  live,  sleep,  eat,  wtxk.  shower  and  go  to 
die  bathroom?  CanafoicecomingfircRnadistinctlydifferentclimatefuDCtion?  How  long 
will  it  take  for  soldiers’  equqmient  to  arrire?  What  of  cultural,  religious  and  societal 
difiereiKes?  How  will  soldiers  be  received  into  an  entirely  different  culture?  These 
questions — in  die  txoadest  sense — indicate  the  potential  unknown  nature  of  the  dieater 
logistical  rnfiastructure  and  critical  shortfalls  which  may  confiind  a  power-piojectkM 
force. 

bn  powo- projection,  the  operational  commander — the  dieater  rarannixier-io-diief 
— is  coiBtrainKl  by  the  strategic  a^iectsof  logistics.  Howmuc^air-andse8liftisavaild>le 
andhow  much  time  is  availaUe?  Tte  national-level  dedskninaters  will  be  advised (»how 
much  lift  to  nudoeavaikdile  by  doing  a  ti^  analysis.  If^)eedisofdicessqace.eineggenc:y 
aisixxity  from  die  pr»kfent  itay  be  required  to  allocation  of  dvilian  airctaft  and  ships. 
The  next  dednoB  poim  involves  the  tiikx  to  be  taken  in  projecting  ind)  the  dieater  conito 
forces  verm  kigisticalcrtxxnbat  service  siqipottfaro^  Strategic  coodderations  may 
dktatt  i&itid  deployinent  of  piedoaaimBitiy  oondiat  forces. 
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Theato*  Setting  and  Objectives 

Application  of  force  in  a  theater  is  underwritten  by  logistics.  The  nature  of  the 
theater  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  logistical  support  Logistics  at  the  strategic  level 
involves  determining  how  the  force  gets  to  the  theater,  what  nuteriel  it  will  bring,  and  how 
fast  it  gets  into  the  theater,  this  is  essentially  a  strategic  movement  problem.  At  the 
operational  level,  logistics  must  be  in  consonance  with  the  logic  of  the  operational  concept 
The  logistics  applications  in  Southwest  Asia  c;ui  be  measured  through  use  of  the 
operational  framework  described  above. 

The  strategic  objectives  of  the  Gulf  War  articulated  by  President  Bush  were  to:  free 
the  western  hostages  held  by  Iraq;  defend  Saudi  Arabia;  liberate  Kuwait;  and  destroy 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  so  as  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  region. 

General  Schwarzkopf,  the  theater  commander,  used  these  strategic  objectives  to 
focus  on  the  military  objective  to  destroy  the  Iraqi  military  force.  General  Schwarzkopf 
postulated  the  center  of  gravity  of  Iraqi  forces  to  be  two-fold:  the  Republican  Guard  — 
core,  well-equipped  forces  which  s'lpported  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  —  and  the 
command  and  control  infrastructure  used  by  Saddam  Hussein  to  control  his  military  forces . 
Hence,  the  objective  of  the  Central  Command’s  theater  campaign  was  to  destroy  the  Iraqi 
force  after  crippling  Saddam  Hussein’s  centralized  command,  control  and  communica¬ 
tions. 


The  first  objective  for  General  Schwarzkopf  was  to  deter  the  Iraqi  force  from 
invading  Saudi  Arabia.  This  was,  after  all,  in  consonance  with  the  strategic  military  raissicm 
to  defend  the  oil-rich  nation.  Saddam  Hussein’s  forces  in  Kuwait,  after  occupation  of  this 
small  ^ikdom,  could  have  continued  tfieir  offensive  down  the  Saudi  Arabian  coastal 
highway  aiming  for  the  port  of  Dammam.  The  port  of  Jubail  and  oil-producing  areas  would 
have  fallen  into  Iraqi  luuids. 

What  deterred  Iraq  from  ccaitinuing  the  invasion?  At  this  stage  we  do  not  know 
except  to  point  out  that  the  iq}plication  of  power-im)jectioij  fmces — the  quick  re^nse 
of  naval,  air  and  ground  forces  —  evidently  made  Saddam  Hussein  think  twice  about 
continuing  his  offensive.  It  may  be  that  be  never  intended  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia.  Itmay 
be  that  be  calculated  the  effects  of  exposure  of  the  long  logistical  tail  of  his  forces  to  allied 
interdictitm.  Certainly  the  use  ofalli^  naval  and  ground-based  attack  aircraft  would  have 
had  sign^cant  effect  on  the  ability  of  Iraqi  ground  forces.  Bm  ^  is  q[>eculation. 

What  is  known  is  this:  The  fest  ^^Ikation  of  stralegfe  mobility — the  staging 
air.  naval  and  ground  forces  into  the  thei^ —  acconq>lished  the  defense  missioQ. 

IMttanoes  were  immense — 8,000  mifes  by  air  and  more  than  10,000  miles  by  sea. 
The  stias^  lift  was  ftmher  engaged  by  acttvatkm  of  tbe  dvifian  air  reserve  fleet  and  die 
military  sealift  reserve  fleet  Over  10,000  air  sorties  and  m(»e  than  500  ships  brought  die 
force  to  the  theater.  Time  was  a  ended  Uctet,  Pr^osidoiiad  shqps,  contateed 
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I  critical  initial  buildup  items  —  ammunitioiu  water  purification  equipment,  port  haiuUing 

I  equipment  and  other  logistical  materiel  —  facilitated  this  process. 

The  incoming  force  used  the  existing  airports  of  Dhahran,  Riyadh  and,  to  a  lesser 
;  extent.  King  Khalid  Military  Qty  (KKMC).  At  these  airports,  the  problem  became  how 

f  to  receive,  stage  and  move  forward  the  soldiers  and  airmen  coming  into  the  dieater.  A 

'  national  command  authority  decision  to  first  send  in  combat  forces  made  the  logistical 

r  effort  more  difficult  In  light  of  this  decision,  early-arriving  theater  logisticians  recognized 

the  need  to  use  host  nation  support  to  the  utmost 

( 

The  host  nation,  Saudi  Arabia,  offered  to  meet  the  force’s  basic  needs  —  food, 
water,  fuel  and  shelter.  But  providing  for  the  simple  needs  of  540,000  personnel  was  an 
i  immense  undertaking.  Organization  of  what  would  be  provided  by  the  Saudi  government 

became  a  first  priority.  In-theater  transportation  already  existed  due  to  the  large  number 
'  of  civilian  trucks  used  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  construction  and  transport  Trucks  of  all 

description,  but  particularly  heavy  equipment  transporters,  were  contracted  for  the 
buildup  of  the  theater  infrastructure  and  later  for  the  sustainment  of  the  ground  campaigit 

Logistics  at  the  operational  level  was  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  theater  and  the 
military  objectives.  These  were  conditioned  by  the  factors  of  time  and  space  and  the  need 
first  to  deter  and  then  to  fight  These  conditions  underwrote  the  buildup  of  the  theater 
infrastructure  and  reliance  i^n  host  nation  support 
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Concept  of  Operations  and  Sch«ne  d  Manetirer 


General  Schwarzkopf  explained  his  concept  of  operations  in  a  news  briefing  shortly 
after  the  victorious  ground  campaign.  His  concept  was  predicated  on  building  up  the  force, 
first  to  deter  the  enemy  from  attacking  (thereby  gaining  time)  and  then  to  defend.  Each 
day  won  time  and  gave  credibility  todeterrence.  Hme  and  deterrence  also  gained  logistical 
advantage.  As  the  buildup  continued,  the  logistical  advantage  figured  prominently  in  the 
evolving  concept  of  operations  for  the  campaiga  Next  would  come  an  offensive  optioa 

Schwarzkopfs  concept  of  operations:  Fnst,  blind  the  enemy;  if  the  enemy  could  not 
see,  he  could  not  position  his  force  to  counter  the  allied  blow.  Next,  have  the  enemy  think 
the  allied  forces  were  coming  where  heexpected  them  to  come:  an  assault  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  Kuwait,  along  widi  a  land  assault  against  the  main  Iraqi  positions  in  occupied 
Kuwait,  and  a  flanking  attack  via  die  Wadi  al  Batin  to  try  to  get  around  these  positions. 
Let  him  fool  himself  into  thinking  what  he  was  disposed  to  think  in  the  first  place.  Use  the 
air  can^aign  to  blind  and  cripple  his  command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence 
mediums,  threaten  an  anq>hibious  assault,  attack  the  main  Iraqi  positions  to  hold  them  in 
place,  and  then  use  the  agility  and  punching  power  of  two  corps  to  outflank  Iraqi  forces. 
This  would  cut  off  and  destroy  the  much  vaunted  Iraqi  Republican  Guard  forces,  the 
operational  reserves  of  die  Iraqi  army. 

This  commander’s  concept  was  predicated  on  two  logistical  concepts:  first,  to  build 
logistical  bases  which  could  support  two  corps  from  forward  locations  (the  distances  fixmi 
the  coastal  ports  and  airbases  —  more  than  350  miles  —  made  these  bases  a  prerequisitB 
for  ground  operations);  and  second,  to  move  two  corps  which  were  malpositioned.  (The 
XVin  Airborne  Corps  to  the  east  and  the  Vn  Corps  to  the  west  bad  to  change  positions. ) 
These  two  l<%unk:al  tadrs,  daunting  in  diemselves,  bad  to  be  done  without  leaving  tracks 
in  die  desert 

GeneralSchwarzkopf  sconceptdependeduponhavingtfaeenemyfoolhimself.  The 
logistical  buildup  of  fcHward  logistical  bases,  far  to  die  west  of  the  Wadi  al  Badn,  even  to 
dw  west  of  King  Khalid  Military  Gty  and  to  the  west  of  any  combat  forces,  could  be  »en. 
The  solution  was  not  to  start  tte  bdkh^  imtil  the  air  can^iaign  had  blindKl  the  Iraqis. 
Ifenoe,  the  westward  movement  of  stq^lies  for  the  two  ctups  could  not  start  until  die 
blinding  had  wcaked.  Then,  iKliile  die  b^dup  was  ongoing  during  die  aerial  assault,  die 
movement  (tf  die  two  corps  to  their  forward  tactical  posdoas  rxKild  take  plac»  under  the 
airumbrdla.  General  Sdiwarzkopfsconcqit  was  piedicaledtm  logistics  not  revealing 
his  intent  White  logistical  forwaid  bases  were  crucial  to  stq^pot  die  co^  and  the 
movement  of  the  two  corps  wasancccssity,  the  establishment  of  die^  bases  and  movement 
inckkmt  thereto  could  be  detected  and  would  signal  intrat 

te  fian,  die  buildifig  the  forward  logistical  bases  and  die  westwud  moveinent  of 
tike  two  corps — ctosslag  them  in  the  process — wu  so  Incredibte  an  undertaking  thid 
allied  conuMnders  initiiny  did  not  believe  it  oMild  be  (kmc. 


On  December  27,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  briefed  on  the  concept  of  operations  by  Geneitd  Schwarritopf  in 
Riyadh.  After  General  Schwarzkopf  explained  his  “end-run  concept,”  the  conmianders 
from  the  two  Army  corps,  the  Marirtes,  the  Air  Force  and  the  22d  Support  Command 
(SUPCOM)  presented  their  respective  plans,  in  broad  conceptual  terms,  to  support  the 
flanking  movement  The  logistical  plans  paid  particular  attention  to  the  crossing  of  die  two 
corps  and  the  building  of  forward  logistical  bases  to  the  west 

Toward  the  end  of  the  briefing.  General  Schwarzkopf  indicated  that  nothing  was  to 
move  until  after  the  January  1 5  expiration  of  the  United  Nations  deadline  for  redeployment 
of  Iraqi  forces  horn  Kuwait  When  a  head  start  on  the  movement  to  get  log  bases  in  place 
was  requested.  General  Schwarzkopf  spoke  bluntly:  “That’s  not  possible.  The  entire  plan 
hinges  on  surprise  and  deception.  If  you  start  relocating  your  log  bases  tomorrow,  we’d 
run  a  great  risk  of  being  detected.  Hussein  would  shift  his  defenses  westward.  Or  worse, 
he’d  order  his  forces  to  attack  before  die  deadline  and  preempt  our  strategy.” 

He  concluded,  “What  we  need  to  know  is  exaedy  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  diose 
log  bases  out  there,  in  position  to  support  die  flanking  maneuver,  assuming  you  started 
moving  out  on  16  January. ...  We’ll  meet  again  on  Saturday  [December  29]  to  discuss  a 
revised  plan  to  accommodate  these  new  goals.” 

The  logisticians  went  back  to  the  drawing  board.  After  hrantic  efforts  a  revised  plan 
was  taken  to  Riyadh  and,  on  December  29,  die  requested  briefing  took  place.  The  briefing 
followed  the  format  of  the  earlier  briefing,  with  General  Schwarzkopfs  introduction 
including  the  comment  diat  die  president  had  been  briefed  on  the  end-run  plan.  The 
commander’s  staff  representatives  presented  their  plans.  Most  of  these  included  more 
k>i^stieal«qnport^aiicouid  be  provided.  Theievued21-dayIogisticsplanneededtobuiid 
the  log  bases  and  move  die  corps  was  then  presented. 

Thisbriefingofdielogisticsplanwasatuiningpoint  'Ihe  other  commancteis  rallied 
to  the  22d  SUPCOM’s  support,  sensing  that,  if  all  worked  together,  the  logistical  effort 
would  succeed.  Almostasasidebar.GeneralSchwarzkopfreflectBdthatifhis command¬ 
os  were  skeptical  about  the  plwisibility  of  the  logistical  effort  in  sufqiorting  the  coneqM 
(ff  operations,  die  enemy  would  be  slxj^ical  as  well  In  short,  the  magnitutte  of  effort 
reqtdred  to  suiqport  the  westward  Sank  attack — “die  end  run” — served  die  det^ptioo 
needs. 


The  sequence  was  detailed  plarming  and  then  movemettt.  Fen  18  critical  da^  18- 
udieelos  were  tran^ioiting  con^  equipmoit  and  materiel,  passing  one  poim  oa  die 
westwardroedevetyniiniitB,everyhoor,24b«ir8aday.  The  movementwas  staggering. 
By  F(d)n»cy  24veaGh  d 
to  the  aaeasMiy  levels. 

TteoeidralcoiKqietrfnaaiiettverwaitosweqidiewesisrnfianL  Aswehaveseoi, 
diis  was  k^eiudsly  dad  to  ac^ving  operational  surfffise.  Hence  the  enemy  had  to  fool 
hfane^  imo  difaikkg  that  a  ameera  sweqp  was  an  but  inqiossiUe. 

i 


The  ina4>ositioned  corps — XVm  Airborne  in  theeastaod  VII  Corps  in  the  west — 
to  be  repositioned.  Further,  elements  of  the  VH  Corps  would  continue  to  arrive  from 
Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  As  if  the  movement  and  log  base  building  were 
not  enough  for  the  logisticians  to  accomplish  in  support  of  the  scheme  of  maneuver,  the 
force  had  to  be  modernized.  The  incoming  forces  had  to  exchange  their  Abrams  Ml  tanks, 
which  had  105mm  guns,  for  MlAls  with  120mm  guns  and  better  chemical  and  armor 
protection.  On  top  of  this,  the  incoming  VII  Corps  equipment  was  European  forest  green. 
This  would  not  do  in  the  desert;  therefore,  equipment  was  painted  desert  camouflage  tan. 
In  short,  there  was  much  to  do  before  the  scheme  of  maneuver  could  be  carried  out 
Modernization,  painting,  transport  and  log  base  construction  had  to  be  accomplished. 

Mobility  was  the  key.  This  meant  high  combat  systems  readiness.  Con^lete 
factory-to-foxhole  integrated  maintenance  and  distribution  was  practiced.  The  Army 
Materiel  Command  and  other  commands  and  agencies  were  directly  involved  in  he4>ing 
to  achieve  the  highest  readiness  to  date. 


Intelfigence  and  Deception 

Logistics  reveals  capability  as  weU  as  intent 


During  the  American  Qvil  War,  the  pubUshed  news  accounts  of  Union  nonbattle 
casualties  per  thousand  allowed  General  Lee  to  know  the  exact  size  of  General  Hooker’s 
Army  of  ^  Potomac  before  the  Chancellorsville  campaign.  The  movement  of  supplies 
— particularly  bargeloads  of  food — on  die  main  supply  route  from  Washington  down  to 
Aquia  Harbor  by  Fredericksburg  revealed  die  buildup  of  Hooker’s  planned  offensive. 

Similariy.  at  the  nadonal  intelligence  leveL  the  Iraqi  logistical  buildup  revealed  dieir 
intmt  to  invade  Kuwait  All  the  signposts  were  there.  National-level  intelligence  analysis 
indicaied  as  much  but  was  not  given  credence  until  the  event 

With  respect  to  Desert  Shield  preparations,  news  reports  from  the  dreaier  and 
Pentagott-tevel  briefings  did  not  hint  at  the  magninide  of  the  logistical  efifot  rKpiiied  to 
pidl  o£f  die  westward  movement  The  buiklip  in  the  ports  and  airports  (xiokl  be  seen  by 
dieaieaqr.  The  movement  of  fi»cesimo  die  eastmi  provinces  of  Saudi  Arabia  could  be 
followed.  The  positiQaingtrf  even  (me  brigade  to  Ki^Khdid  Military  Qtyoocasioiied 
a  rqxiskioning  of  Iraqi  fnces  to  the  west  and  furtfaiar  d^loyment  of  fmces  u>  western 
Kuwait  woA  soudiem  Iraq  to  prevoit  a  flanking  maneuver  around  the  Wadi  al  Batin. 


How  do  you  prednde  die  liat^  from  (ibtaining  intelligence  regarding  ntilliQns  of 
Mia  (tf  siqipliM  and  menial?  How  do  you  hide  logistka?  At  oporatioiial  levd,  h  is 
impoiiMt  aot  lo  itveal  iateiit  to  the  enemy.  Logtetics  (»i  reveal  immided  a^k»  by 


kii7  to  Sdiwandcofirswestmi  flanking  (^Bfeosive.  Logbasea — ifbuilttoosoon — would 
reveal  his  coecqit  of  c^ntticms.  Tteefare,  logistics  had  to  be  an  internal  part  of  die 
deoepdoQ  opeia^ 
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Cfa  the  question  of  “hiding"  logistics,  the  best  approach  was  to  stay  in  the  Saudi 
eastern  province,  to  use  existing  facilities  in  the  east  and  KKMC  only  sparingly,  to  disperse 
and  wait,  and  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  air  campaign  to  move  logistics  westward. 

During  the  buildup  of  the  force,  logistic  base  Bastogne  was  built  for  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps.  When  the  Vn  Corps  was  added,  log  base  Alpha  was  constructed.  But 
General  Schwarzkopfs  decision  to  surprise  the  enemy  with  the  western  sweep  meant  no 
other  log  bases  would  be  constructed.  This  meant  construction  of  log  bases  Bravo,  Echo 
and  Charlie  would  have  to  await  the  start  of  the  air  campaign.  The  need  for  surprise  — 
the  need  to  fool  the  opponent  —  had  a  definitive  logistical  component  Again,  General 
Schwarzkopf  reasoned  that  if  his  commanders  thought  the  logistical  task  daunting,  then 
the  enemy  would  think  so  as  well  Therefore,  logistical  tracks  in  the  sand  could  not  be 
allowed  until  the  opponent  was  blinded 

The  extent  of  this  deception  was  notknown  back  in  the  United  States.  Even  highly 
classified  briefings  in  the  Army’s  Pentagon  war  room — the  operations  center — kept  the 
force  position  and  their  logistical  bases  in  the  eastern  province  until  after  the  beginning  of 
the  ground  campaign. 

The  oAer  question  related  to  intelligence  and  deception  was  the  logistical  support- 
ability  of  the  western  flanking  move.  Could  it  be  done?  Could  two  malpositioned  corps 
be  crossed  and  repositioned  at  the  same  time  the  logistical  bases  were  being  constmcted? 
These  questions  were  answered  in  the  22d  Support  Command  logistical  plan,  which 
worked  out  detailed  movement  schedules  for  the  transportation  of  the  two  corps  arnl  the 
shqmient  of  su{^lies  and  materiel  for  the  logistkal  ba^.  It  took  longer  than  originally 
planned;  two  weeks  became  three.  One  reason,  therefore,  for  the  stretching  of  the  air 
can^Mign  frrmi  two  to  three  weeks  was  die  time  needed  to  position  the  corps  arxl  build 
the  logistical  bases. 

Operatioiial  Fanes 

The  pittmed  initial  mosive  use  of  artUleiy  and  multi{te  launch  rocket  systems 
required  agnificant  toniuge  of  anatnunidon  wen  fbrwaid.  The  first  problnn  was  to  gu 
nxse  than  400,000  ttms  of  ammunitiai  into  the  theater.  The  second  was  to  get  it  fmwaid 
to  enable  die  tactical  maneuver  units  to  have  battalion-level  artiilny  tfixect  fire  stqpport 

fires  to  siqtport  ground  maneuver  units  is  genmlly  undostood,  but 
operational  fim  am  fin  more  coagdex.  These  fires  are  used  to  siq^iart  die  adteme  of 
maneuver,  bi  the  de8at,oiiaitkBud  fees  were  carried  out  jdndy.  Naval  Tomdiawk 
entire  miasilM  «ad  iksttikBS,  Air  Fcaoe  A-10  and  odier  tactical  airoaft.  and  Amqr  rotary 
dicrafi — ^tadiBs — were  masawi  and  appoitkmedtofit  die  maneuver  campaign.  Fiom 
tte  start,  to  nrere  tfierationd  needs  and  Idbid  dm  enen^,  oporatioaal  fiire  were 
Operational  logistics  had  to  siq)ply  the  necessary  ammunitkHi.  This  meant  moving  large 
qiiaiitid«sofiimritBHitie»qaieidyred»i>ddph»eidtheiigiddiHfc 
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Ammunition  at  forwaixi  log  bass  became  mobile,  which  caused  a  problem  at  the 
tactical  units.  Combat  formations  retained  a  great  number  of  the  uploaded  trailers, 
preventing  them  from  being  reused  for  a  return  trip,  thus  causing  a  shortage  in  trailers.  This 
was  also  true  of  fuel  tankers,  where  the  same  problem  of  withholding  f****!  trailers  applied. 
Transportation  capability  was  limited,  though  thousands  of  contractor  vehicles  were  hired. 
This  meant  that  some  tactical  units  operated  at  the  edge  of  the  logistical  envelope. 

Additional  forward  logistical  bases  were  plarmed  in  Iraq.  However,  because  of  die 
fast-paced  nature  of  the  ground  campaign,  these  planned  forward  log  bases  were  never 
formally  set  up.  Instead  they  became  trailer  transfer  points  for  key  elements  of  supply, 
particularly  ammunidon  and  fuel 

Mobility  was  central  to  the  resiqiply  of  ammunidon.  In  turn,  operadonal  fires  were 
key  to  breeching  the  Iraqi  lines,  blinding  them  and  destroying  their  will  to  resist  Who  will 
forget  the  applicadon  of  massive  opmdonal  foes  on  a  highway  north  of  Kuwait  City? 

Reserves 

Reserves  at  the  operadonal  level  involve  the  planned  use  of  force  in  a  future  time 
frame.  This  means  the coiranandermust  visualize  usingpresentlyengagedforcesforfuture 
missions  —  all  at  the  decisive  place  and  at  the  right  time.  The  same  is  true  in  the  ability 
ofoperadonallogisdcstocreaiereserves.  OpeiadoiiallogisticsgaveGenetalSchwandtoprs 
concept  of  operadtms  die  capability  to  use  the  First  Cavaby  Division  in  a  demonstration 
role  up  the  Wadi  al  Badn,  then  rearm,  refuel,  reeittrgize  and  cemtribute  to  the  combat 
power  of  the  VQ  Coqw. 

Operadonal  logistics  provided  for  planned  reconstitution  of  units.  Standby  tank 
crews,  standby  vehicle  drivers  and  provisional  units  for  forward  area  stqiport  constituted 
planned  reinfneements  as  needed  by  the  cqieradonal  commander. 

Logistics  at  its  best  allows  the  t^ieradonal  commander  to  mass  his  comlnt  power 
fbrdedaveactioiL  Whm  needed,  logistics  creates  leserves  dffough  die  use  of  materwl 
and  perscmoel  to  create  or  leconsdtute  units  where  needed. 

In  the  red^loyineat  from  the  theater,  reserves  coottiuied  to  key  ndes.  The 
(^leradaaal  oNnmander’s  le^ioosibUity  for  the  canqwign  did  not  Old  with  tte  cease-fire. 


compooeohi  wmdd  leave  widdn  the  riustBst  pocsibie  dme.  Use  of  logittiad  zeserves, 
panicBlady  units  of  the  Ariiy’iiwwveoonyoiieiita,inadeduscfibny 


Coinniand  at  the  operational  level  focuses  principally  on  insuring  uni  ty  of  effort  The 
operational  conunander  apportions  this  effort  through  correlation  among  theater-peculiar 
needs,  weaving  them  into  his  concept  of  operations  to  support  attainment  of  the  objective. 

One  critical  innovation  by  General  Schwarzkopf  was  to  give  one-stop  logistical 
command  responsibility.  He  vested  operational  logistics  command  in  the  22d  Si^port 
Command.  The  theater  logistician  spoke  for  the  logistical  needs  of  the  theater  and  focused 
on  supporting  the  unique  campaign  plaiL 

Within  the  theater  support  command,  command  was  centralized  for  plans  and 
operations  but  decentralized  in  execution.  This  permitted  concentration  of  effort  Total 
amununication  in  the  entire  command  through  innovative  and  imaginative  managonent 
was  acc(MnpIished  by  the  use  of  both  okl  and  new  techniques.  (The  ability  to  communicate 
atevoy  level  widi  the  commanding  general  using  3x5  cards  was  unique.  This  sinq>le  and 
effective  medium  allowed  a  private’s  ideas  to  ctmne  to  the  commander  immediately.) 
Situation  briefings  and  thorough  reviews  took  place  daily.  Replication  of  this  command 
medium  in  the  forward  area  at  KKMCduring  the  war  itself  was  another  innovation.  A  third 
aspect  of  communicaticHt  was  the  oxitinual  daily  logistical  situation  report  faxed  and 
transmitted  up  the  chain  of  command  and  going  directly  to  the  theater  commander  and 
Department  of  the  Army  operations  center.  Telephoto  consultations  between  tte  theater 
and  logistical  commanders  and  the  supporting  Army  staff  back  home  took  place  daily. 


Opmtioiial  Lo^btics:  Some  OlMervatioQS 

Statistics  are  part  of  the  story  of  operational  logistics.  More  than  1 17,000  wheeled 
vehicles  and  12,000  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  were  dqiloyed  and  redej^oyed.  Half  of 
the%  vehicles  ai^odteritems  of  equqrmenthad  to  berepaintedindesertcanxxiflage.  More 
than  1,700  helicopters,  41,000  cargo  containers  and  350,000  tons  of  ui»xpended 
anminition  were  hauled  to  the  dreater  and  returned  in  over 500  sh^  and  10,000  airaaft 
sorties.  Over  95  mtllkm  meals  were  saved  and  IJbilUongalkms  of  fuel  comumed.  Mail 
fur  die  S40,(X)0  soldiers,  airmen,  marine  and  sailors  readied  oaggaing  propextiems — 
38,000  tons,  enough  to  cova  21  foodiall  fields  eight  feet  high.  More  than  5,000 
depaitmait  and  contractor  civilians  were  dqdoyed. 

Sane  (^Mervatkns  on  (^leritional  logistics  are  in  ofxler:  Strategic  lift  waked,  but 
raoieairiiftaiidfmsealiftdiipsaieneedBd.  LiftandnaMiiyaiekBy.  The  to  obtain 

die  siq^KHt  of  vehicles  of  all  desct^itions,  but  piBtiailaxiy  heavy  equ^moit  ttan^ioKtas. 
wascrfticaL  The  fuel,  wafer,  food,  shelter  and  commiinicatioos  provided  by  the  Saadi 
government  were  czidcaL  If  this  seaport  had  to  be  brou^t  to  dtodieatar,  die  problems 
would  have  beoi  nmdi  more  diffiodt 
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Operational  planning  at  a  centrali/ed  level  facilitated  execution  at  tbe  right  time  and 
place.  Contractor  support,  deployment  of  military  department  civilians  and  host  nation 
support  were  significant  aspects  of  operational  logistics.  The  use  of  a  theater  army  area 
command  structure  (the  22d  Support  Command)  and  a  dieater  single  integrated  logistics 
focus  were  consistent  with  the  operational  art 

There  wasnotenough  materiel  handlingequipmenttodo  the  job.  A  source  of  heavy 
equipment  transporters  should  be  part  of  planning  for  future  operational  logistics  use. 
Tnickstops/convoy  support  centers  fcr  resting,  refueling,  feeding  and  maintaining  the 
vehicle  force  and  the  forward  support  coordinator  concepts  should  be  part  of  logistical 
doctrine.  Infrastructure  planning  for  resource  management,  contract  support  and  host 
nation  ctq>abilities  should  be  part  of  theater  fast  forward-deployment  capability.  Further, 
acell  of  logisticians  should  be  available  ata  moment’s  notice  for  any  future  contingency 
deployment  Allied  logistics  efforts  must  be  fully  integrated  into  opoatitmal  logistKS. 

The  titeater  commander’s  concept  of  operation  and  scheme  of  maneuver  were 
communicated  to  the  theatCT  logistical  ctMnmand.  \^thin  the  logistical  command,  planning 
accounted  for  how  each  support  element  would  fit  into  Ae  concept  and  the  scheme  of 
maneuver.  Rapid  and  innovative  oxnmunications  flow  insured  that  problems  became 
solutions.  Problems  which  needed  high-tevel  he^ — fiom  the  Washington  ctmimand  post, 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  or  tiie  Defense  Logistics  Agency  —  were  made  known 
quickly  and  acted  upon. 

Operational  logistics  in  the  Gulf  War  showed  the  value  of  tbe  total  force.  Individual 
reservists  and  units  were  mobilized  from  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
and  fiUcd  critical  wdes  in  die  iecq<icM,foninwlinovemegt  and  wBtainmeat  of  the  fpice. 
During  the  logistical  siq)port  of  tiie  ground  war,  the  integrated  logistical  force  siqjported 
tfaecanyaign.  Intlieied^k>ymeotofthefotce,againttenation’sieservesplayedacrucial 
role. 

’’Forget  logistics  and  you  lose”  is  an  ^>t  erqne^ion  attributed  to  the  VII  Ctups 
ctwanander.LTORrederidt  Banks.  Most  in^ortandy,  logistics  at  the  c^peratkmal  level 
isanmlegralpartcfftbecoocqptofoperatioi^  Operational  logistics  is  the  foondatkm  for 
successful  cygational  planning  and  execution. 

OetienlScfawank(qifieco9U2edtfaeroleoflogistk»wfaenhesaid,”Tlielogisti- 
cnans  fitted  a  dauntless  ttjdt  and  palled  a  spectacular  mca»s.” 
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